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and much of the product that reaches the factories is despatched
by groups of collectors who work over certain parts of the forests
and dry the leaves as they proceed. The wild mate industry is
free from the main disability attending most other industries
in the interior regions of South America : the dried product is
light, and when properly packed not bulky in proportion to
weight and value, so that it will stand transportation over con-
siderable distances on mule-back.

The three countries which produce mate all consume it
extensively, but two of them, Brazil and Paraguay, have a
surplus for export. In 1931 Brazil supplied over 76,000 tons
to other countries, and Paraguay some 7,000 tons, almost all to
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay. Since the Argentine domestic
production is much below the country's requirements, Buenos
Aires has become the great receiving centre and incidentally
also the chief distributing centre; that city is for the mate
trade what London is for that in tea.

Protected by exceedingly heavy duties and stimulated by
the restriction of imports from 1914 to 1918, the Parana pine
timber industry of Southern Brazil made rapid strides. Prior
to 1914 Brazil imported about So million feet of timber per
annum, mostly softwoods from the United States and Canada,
but in normal post-war years the imports are not likely to amount
to more than a quarter of that figure, if as much. The average
exports in the six years 1925-30 of 122,000 tons rose to nearly
400,000 tons in 1939, approximately two-thirds of which went to
Argentina. This marked change, so far as Brazil is concerned,
from a timber-importing to a timber-exporting country has been
due in large measure to the development of the Parana pine
industry, though not entirely so, because there has been a con-
siderable increase recently in the exports of cedar. According
to estimates, the Araucaria forests contain sufficient timber to
supply for many years to come not only the domestic trade of
Brazil, but also a considerable export trade to countries in South
America that are deficient in softwoods. The great difficulty
hitherto has been to supply the timber at competitive prices ;
as the industry advances the costs of cutting and of transportation
should both diminish, but this will be possible only if the number
of large mills is increased and the railways serving the forest areas
are modernized and extended.

The region comprising Southern Brazil, Uruguay and Para-
guay is relatively poor in mineral deposits. The archsean
formations in Rio Grande do Sul contain the most important
copper mines in Brazil, some 50 miles north of the Rio Grande-
Bage railway, while small quantities of gold are mined in the